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There were, however, "but few other cases in which the
municipal authorities attempted to regulate wages or prices
before the middle of the fourteenth century. It will be well,
for the present, to confine ourselves to the period preceding
the Black Death, and to leave the question what effect that
calamity had upon industrial policy to a later section. No
doubt the town magistrates claimed the right to regulate
wages when they thought proper; and this right they occa-
sionally exercised; e.g. in London, to regulate blacksmiths'
charges for shoeing horses.165 This was a matter in which
a traveller in a hurry might be at the mercy of a blacksmith.
So also the charges to be made by curriers100 and leather-
dressers 167 were limited. But, as a rule, the price of manu-
factured goods seems to have been left to be determined by
the rules of the gilds; the limitation in London of the price
of spurs by civic ordinance is an almost solitary example
to the contrary.168 Unfortunately we have too little evi-
dence to be able to speak with confidence as to how the gilds
regulated prices. In many crafts the artisan did not pur-
chase the material himself, but received it from a customer
to be made up, and received a payment for his service : these
payments in each craft were doubtless fixed by custom
and common consent, and overcharges seem to have been
punished.169 The amount of remuneration when the artisan
only did the work and did not provide the material would
doubtless help to determine the price to be paid for an
article when it was bought ready made. The weak point
in the system was that when once the gilds became firmly
established they tended to limit their numbers and to raise
prices. This was a danger very apparent in the later years
of the fourteenth century, but even as early as 1321 it had
begun to show itself in the conduct of the London weavers.
The weavers' gild had been the earliest to come into QX-